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HERE can never be any extenua- 
tion for an appeal to the mob. Mob 
law whether it be invoked by frustrat- 
ed blacks protest 
The Harlem against economic dis- 
Riot abilities or by misguid- 
ed whites determined 
to perpetuate racial superiority, is every- 
where and always the same. The mob 
does not and cannot reason. The aims, 
it seeks to accomplish are seldom, if ever, 
achieved, and the antagonisms and fears, 
which it engenders, persist long after the 
causes, which originally provoked it, 
have been forgotten. 


The unfortunate rioting which swept 
over Harlem recently may be explained 
but cannot be excused. And Negro citi- 
zens aware of the suffering which their 
race has undergone through mob vio- 
lence will exert every effort to prevent 
its recurrence. 


As has been repeatedly said fundamen- 
tally the Harlem riot was not a race riot. 
Although the mob vent its wrath against 
the merchants on 125th Street by the 
wanton destruction of their property, 
these merchants because of their proxim- 
ity to the densely populated Negro dis- 
tricts happen to be the most conspicuous 
examples of racial proscription in em- 
ployment which prevails throughout the 
city of New York and throughout Amer- 
ica. This proscription has been especially 
severe during the current depression. 
And Negroes have attempted to meet it 
with varying success by appeals to their 
race to boycott those who refuse them 
employment in Negro areas. The boycott 
in Harlem was not completely successful, 
and this failure was one of the contribut- 
ing causes of the deep resentment which 
needed but an incident, that ordinarily 
would have caused little comment, to 
usher in the mob. 


But the widespread restlessness and 
discontent which prevails among the 
Negroes in Harlem cannot be ascribed 
to this alone. The sense of uncertainty 
and insecurity which to an extent per. 

vades the ranks of all workers is espe- 
cially acute in Harlem, where despite 
the expenditure of huge sums for relief, 
the burden of economic disability 
grows heavier and heavier. Negroes in 
New York have looked with apprehen- 
sion and dismay at the gradual but steady 
reduction of jobs. The promised housing 
development has not come; the Public 
Works Administration has followed the 
traditional patterns of American industry 
and organized labor, in restricting oppor- 
tunities to work. Neither their need nor 
their political support of the present na- 
tional Administration has served to give 
any openings in the ranks of those em- 
ployed by the Home Owners Loan Cor- 
poration and many other agencies creat- 
ed by the government.  Stifling under 
this growing constriction Negro leader- 
ship, which in the past has been able to 
direct the aspirations of the Negro into 
peaceful channels, has given way at least 
temporarily to the irresponsible soap box 
orator and the street corner agitator. 


And then again the income of social 
agencies, which have rendered incalcu- 
lable service in adjusting the Negro to 
his environment has been sharply cur- 
tailed and as a result their work has 
suffered immeasurably. How much these 
social agencies have contributed tu 
order and stability in Harlem no one can 
say. But that their work has been in- 
valuable is beyond doubt. The restora- 
tion of these agencies so that they may 
expand rather than limit their work is 
of prime necessity in any plan to stay the 
moral and spiritual disintegration of 
Harlem. 
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Green Pastures For De Lawd 


By Tracy D. Mycatr 


In loving memory of Richard Harrison, whose burial service was held March 17, 1935 
at St. John’s Cathedral, New York City. 


I 
ge humorous, patient, loving Lawd, 
Who brought us, when we were so tired, 
Green Pastures! 
Who took your Moses gently by the arm 
When he could not reach the Promised Land, 
Go down, Moses. . .) 
And reminded your Gabe to see to the wings of 
the moulting angel, 
Oh, you who welcomed a ten-cent segar, 
You are at rest now, by the still waters! 
Truly, forever in the Green Pastures, 
You walk all over God’s heaven! 
Il. 
Not by the panoply of soaring, sombre arches, 
Not by the triumphant Easter hymn, 
Where death is swallowed up in victory, 
Not by the tears from tens of thousands of sor- 
rowing hearts, 
—Tears staining white cheeks, 
And black cheeks, 
And warm, coffee-colored cheeks, 
Tears that are all alike ;— 
Not by children no older than your own cherubs 
In the immortal fish-fry, 
Held high in the dim cathedral now 
By mothers who would have them remember 
Your casket sweet with roses! 
Nor by the old frail men and women soon to 
join you, 
Nor by all the motley thousands of us, 
Wistful, loving, waiting ; 
Not by all the panoply of bell and book, 
Intoning priests and chanting choirs, and mitred 
bishop, 
And crucifer, guarding your body te its last rest, 
Not by all these do you live on, 
But by your own humorous, patient, loving life, 
That dwells, still, gently in our hearts 
Who have loved you, 
You Lawd of the Green Pastures! 
III. 
Oh, you who are free, 
You who walk all over God’s Heaven, 
Forgive us what we have done to your race! 
Forgive us that even today, 
While the Rose Window burns in splendor, 
(I am the Resurrection and the Life . . . 
Our Christ and yours! )— 
We see a smouldering gibbet, 
Glaring on a savage cross-road, 
Grim tortured fragments 
Of Negro flesh! 


IV. 

Oh, you dear Lawd of the Green Pastures, 

Who showed the love of God 

To thousands who would have gone dark with- 
out you, 

Forgive us even this unforgivable! 

Lift the curse from our purblind eyes, 

And let us see the Cross, 

Even as you showed it on boards grown all but 
sacred, 

Even as a Black Man carried it two thousand 
years ago 

For One treading the road to Calvary! 


V. 
For truly not only by white Roman soldiers ; 
By the sighing slave-ship ; 
By row on row of white, sad cotton-fields 
Grown sweet with your singing ; 
—Though by no fault of ours!— 
By our undone kindnesses to you in little things, 
By our flaring injustice in the great, 
You were there when they crucified our Lord! 


VI. 


And now, in the Green Pastures, 

Do not forget us 

On your little wicked earth! 

You loving, patient, humorous Lawd! 

Walk all over God’s Heaven, if you will! 

It must be good to do so after all our cruel, silly 
rules 

Of where he may go whose skin is dark, 

And where she may eat whose voice is rich with 
music! 

Walk all over God’s Heaven! 

(Walk together, children! ) 

Only do not forget us! 

And one day, in your mercy, 

(Swing low, sweet chariot!) 

Oh, let it come with your own sweet music— 

(Little David, play on your harp!) 

For us who would join you, 

(Ain’t gwine study war no more), 

Dear humorous, patient, loving Lawd 


Of the Green Pastures! 
Reprinted by permission of The Churchman 
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GHARE tenancy in America has been a target 

of protest for over a century, and both 
liberal academics and political radicals have 
concerned themselves against it persistently. But 
the introduction by Senator Bankhead of Ala- 
bama of Senate Bill 1800 is the first serious 
effort of a legislator to alleviate that southern 


OPPORTUNITY 


Salvation for the Tenant Farmer 


By J. M. MactacHLen 


APRIL, 1 )35 


proposal, will try to change it so as to ob‘ain 
its maximum benefits for themselves. 

Their line of attack is easy to predict. It will 
be proposed to scatter the purchasing tenants 
over the countryside on very small farmsteads, 
and to leave them there with little or no fur. 
ther assistance from the government. Since the 


system of farm labor under 


Bill provides that the produc- 


which the laborer is under- 
paid, once a year, in kind. 
There will probably be a 
good many proposals and 
counter-proposals before any 
bill to help share tenants is 
passed. Whether the Bank- 
head bill or some similar one 
will be passed during the 
present session of Congress 
cannot be known at this writ- 
ing. But it appears that the 
Bankhead bill, because it does 


Professor Maclachlen of 
the North Carolina State 
College of Agriculture and 
Engineering 
discloses the inherent 
weakness of the Bankhead 
Bill (Senate 
offers a plan to make this 
Bill effective. 

—The Editor 


tion of commercial crops 
(i. e€., cotton and tobacco 
“shall be discouraged” among 
the purchasing tenants (and 
in any event their allotments 
are likely to be very small 
the only recourse of the pur- 
chasing tenant will be to 
work off of the farm in or- 
der to get the cash required 
to make payments of prin- 
cipal, interest or taxes. 

Two sources of such in- 


graphically 


1800) and 


not set any rigid rules for 
administration offers a potentially good point 
of departure. Beyond establishing the amounts 
of money to be used (100 million at the be- 
ginning, with one billion as the upper limit), 
Senate bill 1800 leaves virtually a clear field 
for administrative policy. 

Under its present terms tenants may be given 
tiny farms and left to live in the same isolated 
ignorance that has been their lot for generations. 
Also under its present terms, well coordinated 
large-scale organizations, socially and technically 
efficient, could be created. What will be the 
nature of administration of the Tenant Homes 
Act if it becomes law? 

The answer determines whether it will bring 
any benefit to southern society as a whole, or 
merely stabilize labor supplies for the large 
farmers. If the tenants themselves are to get a 
better way of life from it, the Act must be direct- 
ed to ends which place their interests first. 

It is no criticism of their personal characters 
to say that many southern planters, hirers of 
labor, can be expected to oppose legislation 
which would have the effect of taking away 
from them the more efficient and ambitious of 
their farm laborers. There will no doubt be a 
faction representing the more reactionary plant- 
ers who will attempt the outright defeat of the 
Bankhead Bill. But probably more numerous, 
and better able to muster political strength, will 
be those who, while appearing to accept the 


come suggest themselves. 
One, of course, is public works with wages paid 
by the Federal, state, or county government 
on rural projects. The other is the traditional 
“hiring out” which in late 1934 was bringing 
well under $1 for a ten or twelve hour day. 
Since local employers appear to have won con- 
clusively their demand that public works wages 
shall conform to prevailing low wage levels, 
and since the southern rural labor supply ap- 
pears to be permanently from 20 per cent to 
30 per cent above the seasonal needs, no rise 
in farm wages can be expected. 

We do not need extensive research to show 
that a former cropper endowed with “forty 
acres and a mule” (or less), a thirty year mort- 
gage, a small cash crop allotment if any, and a 
prospect of earning less than $1 a day by inter- 
mittent labor off the farm, will be in very much 
the same circumstance as before the gcvernment 
acted. For generations the ignorance, bad 
health, and lack of social responsibility of the 
southern tenant were attributed to the mere fact 
that he was a tenant rather than a landowner. 

But in fact these traits are largely the wages 
of poverty itself, and the tenant system has 
been correlated with them because it was a 
surer way of achieving and maintaining pov- 
erty than any other invented in agricultural 
America. If we merely wave an official wand 
over any number of tenants, and change their 
class-name, we shall not accomplish a powerful 
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magi. If we leave the basic inability to buy 
education, good housing, good clothing, proper 
medical attention and satisfactory recreation, 
we shall have left tenant families as unfortun- 
ate as they were before. 

Yet if the proposals now current are admin- 
istered in their literal terms that is exactly what 
we may expect. Technological changes to be 
expected in the cotton economy within a few 
years, particularly the perfected mechanical cot- 
ton-picker, will liberate the large planter from 
his former need for the tenant system. With a 
strong government-supported control of cotton 
production and price, the larger farmers are 
already shifting to the use of wage labor at 
the planting, cultivating, and harvesting sea- 
sons. The tendency is for planters to leave these 
laboring families on public relief rolls between 
the short seasons when they are needed in the 
fields. If the AAA continues its cotton program 
and succeeds in maintaining a higher price for 
a smaller crop, this shift from “furnishing” the 
cropper family to paying day-wages to the occa- 
sional laboring family will be advantageous to 
southern planters even if the promised mechani- 
cal cotton-picker fails of general adoption as 
soon as some people expect. 

This new effort to alleviate southern tenancy 
through Federal loans to buy farms for tenants 
has arisen without much pressure from the ten- 
ants themselves. Almost all of the 700,000 Negro 
tenants of the cotton states are totally disfran- 
chised. Most of the approximately one million 
white tenants are also not voters, either because 
they are disillusioned about politics or because of 
the barrier of the poll tax. 

Furthermore, the southern urban or indus- 
trial worker, Negro or white, shows no conscious- 
ness of the problems of farm tenancy. In most 
southern cities where Negroes are allowed to 
vote, their votes follow the most corrupt local 
political machines. This seems to be because the 
majority of Negroes are poor and most of their 
political or business dealings with whites are 
perforce confined to ward henchmen, shyster 
lawyers, gouging time-merchants, vendors of 
worthless penny-a-day insurance and other com- 
modities designed to take advantage of ignorance 
and poverty. Under the circumstances, it is not 
to be expected that Negro voters will have any 
profound sense of the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. 

Lack of a mass political support for the alle- 
viation of share-tenancy leaves liberal southern 
leadership in a precarious position on this issue. 
Undoubtedly it has been the knowledge that 
southern farm tenants are beginning to organize 
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under left leadership, a small but potentially 
“dangerous” start toward radicalization, that has 
urged the present administration toward actually 
trying to do something about tenancy. At the 
same time, articulate mass support for the Bank- 
head Bill is non-existent. It will be difficult under 
such circumstances to hold out for the necessary 
elements of a socially desirable plan. It will be 
extremely easy to accept a shortsighted policy of 
surrender on crucial points in the hope that such 
a retreat will eventually result in strengthening 
the position of liberalism. 

Very practical arguments can be advanced in 
favor of scattering the purchasing tenants over 
the landscape, of buying up for them lands 
which the larger landholders have no further use 
for, of establishing cropper families on the tradi- 
tional one-mule farm with all its natural inef- 
ficiencies as a production and consumption unit. 
Such a unit will be still more inefficient than it 
has been in the past if it is not given a cash-crop 
government allotment big enough to provide a 
decent cash income. 

The argument for small individual holdings 
will, however, have to overlook the most prac- 
tical considerations in the situation. They will 
have to ignore the proved inefficiency of produc- 
tion—stated in cash money—under such a 
regime. They will have to ignore the social costs 
of isolation, bad health, ignorance. They will 
have to ignore the ultimate fact that other 
classes, such as professional men and merchants, 
stand to gain more than lose by having a pros- 
perous instead of a subsistence population 
majority. 

These latter facts are well known to anyone 
who has made an adult study of the South. 
They should be sufficient in themselves to drive 
enlightened persons who are able to exert in- 
fluence to do so in favor of an economically and 
socially sound solution of the tenant problem. 

One group of American liberals propose the 
European peasant proprietor as a model for our 
emulation. The reasoning here is succinct. It 
can be proved that the peasant, far from being 
the least fortunate of mortals, is actually some- 
what better off materially than our own tenant 
class. European laws (such as Hitler’s) pre- 
venting the mortgage, sale or division of peasant 
holdings, render the peasant legally a very 
“stable” man, whereas in 1930 about 50 per cent 
of all southern tenants had changed farms within 
a year or so. The peasant maintains or even 
builds up Europe’s soil fertility, whereas our 
southern tenants allow the top soil to dissolve 
away into the streams. In terms of crop-values 
per acre of land cultivated, both the European 
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peasant and the southern tenant could be called 
efficient producers, but this per-acre efficiency 
is in both cases bought at the expense of mediev- 
ally back-breaking human toil. 

In support of the proposal for an American 
peasantry, many students of the tenant problem 
remind us that the European peasant has de- 
veloped an indigenous way of life. He has ritu- 
alized his existence from the cradle to the grave. 
He has created a folk dance, a library of bal- 
lads and songs, a vast number of picturesque 
legends, and in some places he still wears the 
charming regional costume of his ancestors. 

Last, but one may justly fear not least, the 
European peasant is the last resort of political 
and religious orthodoxy. His resistance to change 
can be credited with the failure of numerous 
European countries to become genuinely demo- 
cratic or socialist. His opposition to the drive of 
rationality against old superstitions, his identi- 
fication of his small holding with the empires of 
the great industrialist, his derived reverence for 
authority, are often cited as civic virtues. Sum- 
marized under the term “political stability,” this 
trait of the present proprietor could be devel- 
oped in our own proposed group of purchasing 
tenants without any very great extension of at- 
titudes prevailing among them as croppers. 

Yet it is doubtful that his political stability 
has helped the European peasant to attain a 
modern standard of living with all that means in 
comforts, conveniences, and opportunities of 
education for the younger generation. This in 
spite of the fact that peasant proprietorship in 
northern Europe has reached the ultimate de- 
velopment that can be expected of it through 
almost complete agricultural cooperation among 
the proprietors. It is true that farmers coopera- 
tives have expanded during the depression in 
this country and their development could be in- 
sured by governmental help, but there are several 
human and economic factors entering into the 
southern situation that will make it quite im- 
possible for us to imitate European rural policy. 

First in importance comes the fact that due 
to a very high southern rural birth rate in the 
early part of this century, especially among the 
whites, our on-coming generation is, and will 
continue to be, large and for that reason press- 
ing in its demands. Second, there is the fact 
of drastically shrunken markets for agricultural 
products. The development of a stable and rela- 
tively prosperous north European cooperating 
peasant class was favored by an expanding 
rather than a contracting farm market. Peasant 
proprietorship can only answer the conditions of 
a stable or expanding farm market, a stable pop- 
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ulation, and a stable living-standard. Given 
reduced farm market, an increasing farm popu. 
lation and the mass industrial production that 
requires the whole population to improve its liy. 
ing-standard—and peasant proprietorship cc ases 
to answer the conditions. 

The European peasant woman, pictured as 
pulling the plow for her husband, probably has 
no harder work to do and no fewer privileges 
than the wife of the cropper who is expected 
to help plant, hoe, and pick cotton besides doing 
all the housework and bearing the children {ast 
enough to maintain a good supply of family 
labor. The children of the peasant probably do 
no more labor, perhaps even less, than the 
youngsters who have to help cultivate cotton or 
top, hoe, worm, and harvest tobacco. 


However, the role of advocate for the creation 
of an American peasant class is not a consistent 
one for the liberal leader to play. He can hardly 
consider himself true to the ideals he purports to 
uphold if he endorses and tries to perpetuate a 
technique of crop production which inevitably 
requires the labor of women and children, ac- 
companied by the subjection to the male head 
of the family that such labor implies. If it be 
objected that these undesirable situations need 
not prevail among an American peasantry, one 
need only refer to the money return which the 
family labor can expect to earn with traditional 
equipment. It takes only a simple bit of arithme- 
tic to show how little that income would mean 
per person in the family. 

But is there any practical alternative to the 
proposed establishment of an American peasan- 
try? Is it not better, one hears, to avoid great 
obstacles and to take a small gain in the hope of 
extending it later? It might be better, and a 
surrender might be justified if the inference were 
true that any other type of administering this 
reform would meet irresistible opposition. 

But irresistible opposition to more adequate 
reform is by no means certain. Therefore, the 
general nature of a more adequate reform is here 
outlined for what it may be worth. 

We have two fairly distinct groups of land- 
less farmers in the South. Any southern farm 
reform should recognize their differences in 
training and the type of roles each might play 
in some new situation less suffocating than peas- 
anthood. One group consists of some hundreds 
of thousands of young men, many white and 
some Negro, who have been reared on farms 
owned by their parents, some of whom have 
had the advantage of sound training in farm 
organization and management and in farm tech- 
nical subjects through the land-grant colleges. 
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There is no question but that many of this group 
would have migrated to industrial or urban jobs 
if the depression had not interfered. Nor is 
there any question but that many of them can 
operate a farm, given certain minimum necessi- 
ties, independently and successfully, on the pro- 
duction end at least. 

For this group individual small holdings 
bought on long-term low-interest Federal loans, 
as provided in the Bankhead Bill, would serve 
well, if only they were permitted three ad- 
vantages : 

i. A permanent, rather than temporary, Federal 
source of production goods and credits to liberate 
them from the almost certain possibility of piling 
up debts to local crop financiers at high rates of 
interest. 

2. The right to plant sufficient money crops to 
permit them to live as real farmers, dependent di- 
rectly on no other local source of cash income ; 
able, that is, to survive without doing day-labor at 
lilliputian wages. 

3. Sufficient mechanical equipment to make un- 
necessary the disproportionate amount of human 
labor which the antiquated prevailing technology 
requires, and to displace slow hand methods with 
existing economical cultivating machinery. 


The case for this type of establishment has 
been fully made in numerous publications. It 
does not, however, touch on the needs of the 
entirely disadvantaged cropper and share tenant. 
We cannot ignore the tremendous psychological 
as well as physiological beating these families 
have for generations taken from the system. 

Furthermore, although it is probable that the 
younger, educated, group among southern land- 
less farmers, a small minority of all those con- 
templated by tenant reform, could succeed at 
small proprietorship, given the terms above out- 
lined, liberals should think twice before separat- 
ing this group of natural leaders from those 
larger masses who are their natural followers. 
Undoubtedly an important factor in the present 
plight of southern country life is the fact that 
the natural leaders of the rural South have been 
for the last few generations constantly drained 
off for the benefit of urban, and largely northern 
urban, life. In the alternative administration of 
southern tenant reform, outlined below, the nat- 
ural role of technically educated farm youth 
would be that of salaried social and technical 
community leaders, not that of small peasant 
proprietors struggling with the burden of individ- 
ual farm debt, and with the hand labor and the 
petty problems of a twenty-acre farm. 

Returning to the main problem, the masses 
of disfranchised and ignorant share-tenants, we 
know very well from the best studies of the ques- 
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tion that the old view of tenancy as the second 
rung in a “social ladder”—labor, tenant, part- 
owner, owner—has almost no validity in the 
South. The reasons adhere in the social as well 
as the strictly economic aspects of share tenancy. 

These social traits of an hereditary caste can- 
not be described at length here. Suffice it to 
mention the chief result—a social cynicism which 
looks suspiciously on every governmental activ- 
ity, discounting it as personal, political aggran- 
dizement. Most southern share-tenants can be 
expected to regard the small-holdings loan plan 
as just another political skin game and to take 
practically no interest in it. 

Can anything be done to revive the dormant 
ambition and hope of this largest and therefore 
most important group of southern tenants? 
Could any program be made that would at one 
stroke liberate them from tenancy and clear the 
way for uprooting the darker ignorances about 
health, education, farming practises, etc? Could 
they be given a fuller life which would at the 
same time promise a brighter future for their 
children ? 

Certainly this is a tough question and no one 
student of the problem could presume to know 
the right answer. It is easier to say what won't 
work than what will, but we can say that one 
proposition is more likely to answer the known 
conditions than another proposition. The prop- 
osition given here would certainly be more likely 
than peasant proprietorship to combine immedi- 
ate material betterment with a system of pro- 
duction that would not require women to labor 
in the fields, children to go to school fewer 
months and fewer years than city children, that 
would not require the unit of human labor to 
be as unproductive and uneconomical as it has 
been in the past. Briefly the proposal is: 

1. To allow about $2,000 per family for invest- 
ment as is at present suggested by the Bankhead 
Bill’s advocates, but to put the sum into large farm 
units, sufficient to establish about 100 families to the 


unit. 

2. To obtain lands from the Federal Land 
Bank, state and county tax delinquencies or other 
sources which can, by barter of acreage, provide at 
low cost considerable tracts of good quality land. 

3. To sell to the individual participant not a 
piece of land, but a share in the corporation farm. 
This share should not be subject to sale without the 
approval of the board of directors of the farm cor- 
poration, but the latter should stand willing to re- 
purchase it, at any time, after due notice has been 
given, paying the accrued value of the labor which 
the individual has contributed minus what he has 
received from the corporation. 

4. To establish with the $200,000 capital a sub- 
stantial equipment for the production of food, feed, 
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and commercial crops on a modern mechanical sys- 

tem; to furnish through Federal action production 

credits for as long as the corporation requires such 
loans. 

5. To provide, at good salaries, a trained agricul- 
tural manager, a doctor equipped with at least a 
first-aid hospital (who could extend his private 
practice if the ailments of the 100 families do not 
keep him busy) ; a school or transport to nearby 
school ; regular cooperative supervision from county 
demonstration agents. 

6. To establish the farm corporation on a gen- 
uinely democratic basis; that is, to elect at regular 
intervals by secret ballot a board of directors from 
among the members, men or women, of the par- 
ticipating families. The agricultural manager would 
act as purchasing agent, would represent the cor- 
poration in dealings with the Federal government, 
and would also be subject to the approval of the 
board as expressed at regular intervals. 

The Bankhead Bill at present calls for an ini- 
tial outlay of 100 millions. This sum would 
be sufficient to set up, with all necessary equip- 
ment and a substantial working capital some five 
hundred farm corporations serving at least 
50,000 tenant families or in the neighborhood 
of 250,000 people. After the first year, provided 
the land is good, all or practically all of them 
should be self-supporting and, if each family is 
given an allotment of not less than four acres 
of tobacco or six of cotton, should be able to 
make a good start toward paying back its debt 
to the Federal government. 

The basic reason why this sort of organiza- 
tion would be a better proposition for the gov- 
ernment lies in the fact that land cultivation 
costs only about one-fourth as much when done 
by modern methods as when done by the anti- 
quated one-horse plow. There are some areas, 
such as the southern mountains, where the topo- 
graphy prevents operation of large single fields, 
but it happens historically that few of the ten- 
ants are in these areas, most of them now living 
in flat country. 

The social and cultural advantages of large- 
scale farming are as obvious as the technical 
economies. Demonstration agents and teachers 
of every kind, as well as those supervising farm 
operations, could give superior teaching at far 
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less cost per person served. Former tenany 
could become share-holders in concerns of which 
they could be proud, thereby removing thei: 
traditional inferiority complex. loage; 
would he be in deep isolation from his fel ows 
and far away, economically and spatially, {rom 
the services and comforts of modern civilization, 
There would be no need for women and chil<ren 
to labor in the fields. The doctor would no 
longer be miles away over bad roads. For the 
first time these people would have reason to 
look to a good future for their children. 
Opposition from reactionary elements would 
be less than might be anticipated for two rea- 
sons. First, to take 250,000 people out of the 
present tenant class would not constitute an 
immediate reduction of the southern farm labor 
supply below the needs of the agricultural sys- 
tem, which has a surplus of about 25 per cent. 
Second, as already mentioned, the transition 
from a tenant to a paid-labor system of produc- 
tion has become desirable to the landowner 
when he can count on a controlled higher price. 
AAA operation in the South would be facilitated 
by such a plan for tenants wheras it is impeded 
by the present agricultural situation, in which 
marginal non-contract producers can always 
get cheap labor to over-plant proposed acreages. 

The establishment of farming associations or 
corporations offers efficient and economical su- 
pervision, economic stability and productiveness 
for the governmental agencies concerned, and 
for the people served it offers material cultural 
and personal advantages, such as no system of 
scattered holdings can approach. To turn en- 
tirely away from this rational solution of our 
tenant problem merely in order to avoid hearing 
a few adjectives from the extreme right would 
be a national as well as a southern regional 
tragedy. 

It is high time for liberal leaders to concern 
themselves with the practical problems of admin- 
istration facing the men who will have to carry 
out the program, and to bring forward such in- 
fluence as they can to see that shortsighted poli- 
cies do not cripple an important new govern- 
mental agency. 
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Racial Minorities and Organized Labor 


(Abstract ) 
By Joseru R. Houcuins 


HIS paper has been motivated by a desire 

to know to what extent members of racial 
minorities (persons who show traces of African, 
Chinese, Japanese, Mexican or Filipino descent ) 
are protected from the excluding practices of 
“job conscious” organized labor (unions affili- 
ated with the A. F. of L. or the Railway 
Brotherhoods). It has been 


ployment of union labor on public works, has 
been declared unconstitutional. It is therefore 
reasoned that where the foregoing rules obtain, 
members of racial minorities may seek the pro- 
tection of courts. 

The foregoing rules, however, do not give to 
members of racial minorities complete protec- 
tion. Every court has rec- 
ognized the right of labor 


found that labor unions tend 
to exclude members of racial 
minorities from the labor 
market by providing in their 
constitutions and_ by-laws: 
(1) that members of racial 
minorities are not to be 
elected to membership; (2) 
that members of racial mi- 
norities are not to be selected 
for apprenticeship; (3) that 


union men are not to work 


50. 


Is there legal redress for 
Negroes excluded from la- 
bor unions by constitution- 
al provisions or ritual de- 
signation of membership? 
Professor Houchins thinks 


—The Editor 


organizations to select their 
members. No court has de- 
clared a labor union to be 
illegal because of its size. 
Some courts have thought 
that the enforcement of pro- 
hibitions against working on 
non-union material and the 
enforcement of prohibitions 
against working with non- 
union men are legal methods 
of competition. All courts 


on non-union material; (4) 
that union men are not to 
work with non-union men; (5) it has also been 
found that unions may enter into contracts 
which bind an employer or employers to give a 
preference to union men. Finally, it has been 
discovered that labor unions employ their politi- 
cal power for the purpose of excluding mem- 
bers of racial minorities from the labor market. 

A survey of the cases shows that not all at- 
tempts by organized labor to exclude members 
of racial minorities from employment have been 
successful. In some jurisdictions labor unions 
have been prevented from enforcing prohibi- 
tions against working on non-union material. 
Neither have all courts approved of the enforce- 
ment of restrictions against union men working 
with non-union men. In some instances labor 
unions have been declared illegal when their 
constitutions and by-laws have completely 
closed the labor market to non-union men. All 
courts, with the possible exception of Massa- 
chusetts (Massachusetts seems to be tending 
toward open unions and closed markets), have 
found collective bargaining agreements which 
have prevented non-union men from following 
lawful callings, in some particular area, to be 
illegal. Non-unionists are also protected against 
the arbitrary administration of licensing meas- 
ures. And finally, legislation which prohibits 
individuals and private corporations from em- 
pioying members of racial minorities, and legis- 
lation which has provided for the exclusive em- 


seem to agree that contracts 
between employers and employees which do not 
tend to monopolize a labor market are legal. 
Courts also agree that legislation which prevents 
members of racial minorities from working for 
state or municipality violates no right of ex- 
cluded peoples. 

The question arises, how may members of 
racial minoriites be more adequately protected ? 
In spite of uncertainties which may arise from 
the mind-set or personal bent of judges, and 
the inability of members of racial minorities to 
apply political pressure to legislative bodies, we 
can indicate that there are legal theories which, 
if adopted by courts and legislative bodies, will 
more adequately protect members of racial mi- 
norities in the exercise of lawful callings. 

The idea of the anti-social exercise of rights 
and the principles which permit legislative 
bodies to control business affected by a public 
interest may be employed for the protection of 
members of racial minorities. Either, if applied 
properly, will recognize the interest of members 
of racial minorities. Yet, neither theory, if pro- 
perly applied, denies the right of association. 
The first (See Robert C. Brown, Anti-Social Ex- 
ercise of Rights (1930) (Temple Law Quarter- 
ly, 339) of the aforementioned theories is: 

“. . . that the law should not permit the ex- 
ercise of any rights which it gives (whether or 
not these are property rights) in a manner 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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Julius Rosenwald 


By Cuares S. JoHNson 


I DO not think the full social significance of 

the contribution of Julius Rosenwald has 
yet been adequately appraised. Nor am I able 
to make this appraisal; I can only sense the 
lack of it. The spell of his personality always 
intrigued close observers into the emotional in- 
discrimination of a lasting friendship. His dis- 
arming frankness, his rugged 


He was a critic of the excesses of a competi- 
tive economic system which could be_ brutal 
and cold under insensitive hands, but a critic 
who did not rest his case upon complaint or 
empty condemnation or resignation. He was 
not a social reformer whose business was re- 
form. He was a part and expression of Ameri- 

can business organization, but 


simplicity made him all too 
human to be linked with the 
momentous forces moving in 
the world today. Yet he was 
contributing to them with an 
insight so rare, so unusual as 
to have been scarcely dis- 
cerned. That generosity by 
which he became so _ justly 
famed overshadowed _ the 
shrewd social intelligence and 
prophetic wisdom which gave 
it direction. 


This eloquent address 
was delivered by Charles 
S. Johnson at a Memorial 
Service to Julius Rosen- 
wald, which was held at 
the Flint-Goodrich Hospi- 
tal, New Orleans. 

—The Editor 


of the best that was in it. 
More than this, that same 
penetration which gave him 
control of resources and capi- 
tal made him aware of the 
only ultimate good of this 
control and these resources, 
He demonstrated, even with- 
out formulating a philosophy, 
that the ultimate good of re- 
sources and capital was the 
dissemination of their bene- 
fits for the greatest good of 


I do not wish to speak of 

Mr. Rosenwald today as a philanthropist who 
gave away millions in money; nor as a vastly 
generous man, nor a stupendously successful 
one, nor as one who, under the powerful and 
transforming touch of some sentimental myth- 
ology, vanished into “the awful draperies of a 
great man!” There is something to be drawn 
from his life and his contributions which is a 
great deal more than any of these. He was in 
a curiously forthright way a prophet,—strange 
word, but in truth a prophet of a new kind of 
democracy. 

We are witnessing today a revolution in our 
thinking about many of our social institutions. 
It is today impossible to escape the urgent stir- 
rings of restlessness about the dislocations in our 
economic structure, the growing challenge to 
the excesses of the uncontrolled individualism 
of a frontier age which is no more. It is im- 
possible to escape the new philosophy about the 
meaning and the end and rewards of our bitter 
striving in society. This restlessness and _ this 
challenge have found some articulation in the 
programs of the New Deal government. It was 
the genius of Mr. Rosenwald to have sensed 
these failings, even when they were obscured by 
the glamour of more prosperous years. If I read 
his life aright, he had long before begun in his 
own way many of those programs which are 
just now being recognized as embodying the 
only sound philosophy for a healthy society. 


the greatest numbers. 


He taught that money was a social as well as 
an economic instrument; that the abstractions 
of economics can be translated into human 
values; that money was useful only as it was 
ultimately an instrument of social and cultural 
evolution. While creating capital in terms of 
itself he gave it social direction. With the 
freedom which great wealth in itself confers, 
he could have frozen vast fortunes in a private 
gallery of paintings, fabulously priced, for the 
delight of a few aesthetes; he could have grati- 
fied his vanity in monumental structures of awe 
inspiring inutility; he could have bred ponies 
for needless speed ; or purchased castles in Scot- 
land. Instead, he conceived general social well- 
being as the highest obligation of wealth. He 
turned his wealth to the least spectacular and 
the most despised level of American culture,— 
the level of a stagnant peasantry, the matrix of 
sectional and national backwardness. And he 
broke a path for the beginnings of education 
where it had been most needed, and in circum- 
stances which most repelled it. 

The five thousand elementary schools for 
Negro children in the South bear testimony to 
his recognition of a cultural necessity, just as 
the range of these benefits, from a one teacher 
school in Alabama to the University of Chicago, 
and from Mexico to Constantinople, bear wit- 
ness to his catholicity. None but a realist could 
have made stgnation correct itself. Any social 
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student knows that the reason for much of 
Negro rural backwardness is the backwardness 
of rural life generally; that this backwardness 
fosters restrictions, and gives permanence to a 
lowly position. The capita’ invested in Negro 
schools was probably the most dynamic capital 
invested since the turn of this century. It opened 
the state coffers for education to an extent un- 
precedented in the history of public education 
in the South; it made education a cultural com- 
modity worth paying for as well as striving for. 
[t gave to this stage of education a vital mean- 
ing, and in the end the whole South profited. 

In referring to Mr. Rosenwald as a prophet 
of the new society, the total impact of his social 
contribution has been interpreted in terms of 
social effect. There is nowhere any indication 
that he was either aware or wanted to be re- 
garded in any such role. But there is abundant 
evidence that he was aware of the force of social 
injustice, and that he set himself consciously 
against it. He became in his own way an apos- 
tle of social justice. 

Three great struggles have marked this cen- 
tury: (1) agrarianism against technology, or 
the battle of the country against the city: 
2) wealth and power against poverty and 
ignorance; (3) race against race. The struggle 
in each case has been an unequal one which 
has bred increasing inequality and _ injustice. 
Into this useless conflict have gone human en- 
ergies required for building a sound and abiding 
social order. In the furious drive of this century, 
the underdogs have been the country, the poor 
and the minority races. The Negro has been the 
underdog of all three. He has been rural, poor 
and black. The disabilities have shown them- 
selves in the dismal sightlessness of illiteracy, 
in wretched homes, in the lack of the skills which 
this civilization demands, and, ultimately, in the 
piling up of needless physical misery and un- 
timely death. 

Let the student chart the passionate concern 
of Mr. Rosenwald, who disclaimed sentiment 
and brave social philosophy. He began his 
work, as he began his life, at the bottom; he 
went into the country where life was less mean- 
ingful, and planted his schools. He built hos- 
pitals and clinics, he built homes, he set up 
libraries and industrial museums, and he did it 
without resorting to the pauperizing gestures of 
a grand patron. He taught self-emancipation, 
which embodies social growth and education, 
in the very act of sharing. He taught the prac- 
ticability of higher and higher standards of life 
and living, which an encrusted tradition had 
doomed as both unnatural and impossible for 
the people lowest down. And to the poorest 
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and most neglected of these, the Negroes, he 
gave most, with a gesture magnificent in its 
very selflessness. We can understand what he 
meant when he insisted that he was helping 
the Negro because he was trying to help the 
South; when, again, out of an unspoken faith 
in human kind, he could assure the Negroes that 
the “noblest dead have been, and the noblest 
living are, your friends’; how he could distill 
from the bitter crucible of racial persecution, 
centuries old, a lesson in social justice and bene- 
volence, and apply it. He was an apostle of 
social justice, but an apostle who never preached, 
nor who, indeed, had any faith in the magic 
of words alone for changing the deep convic- 
tions of men. 

He was a cultural missionary of rare genius. 
No one would protest more violently than Mr. 
Rosenwald the suggestion that there was any- 
thing of the missionary in him. Certainly, it 
seems, he never intended to be one, but as both 
a business executive and a social minded citizen 
he was a missionary in spite of himself. 

I have said that his contribution to the cul- 
tural life of America has been obscured by the 
grandeur of his benevolences. A first contribu- 
tion was in helping to break down the helpless, 
hopeless provincialism of rural areas by intro- 
ducing to them the artifacts of American civil- 
ization. The observation that the only litera- 
ture of a vast rural population, for many years, 
has been a Bible, a calendar and a Sears Roe- 
buck catalog, is based upon actual materials of 
incalculable importance to the student of Amer- 
ican cultural life and development. The mail 
order catalog, with all that it implies, was and 
is yet a subtle purveyor of new and moving 
standards of comfort, efficiency, and even beau- 
ty. It has been and still is the great democrat- 
izer. As a cultural agent it ranks in importance 
with the extension of communication in recent 
years through the automobile and the radio. 

Or, to take another phase of this contribu- 
tion: what is the meaning of the new literacy 
created through the schools,—this unlocking of 
minds long dulled, but new and better wants, 
new horizons, new growth. The slow erosion 
of life against a worn and dying earth has meant 
to most observers merely a high racial death 
rate. Even without design, the schools have 
been and are a part of the new seeking for sim- 
ple satisfactions which the drear and uninspir- 
ing life of a backward hinterland could not 
yield. They have been and still are a part of 
the movement away, which has meant a better 
adjustment of population to resources. Our 
present-day students of rural economics are just 
now regarding this tendency as the only salva- 
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tion of the rural South. These schools are a 
part of the new discovery of comfort and beauty 
on a higher level of satisfaction in the rural 
areas themselves. 

If there is any merit in education there is 
double merit in universalizing it. If there are 
any social compensations in it, the greatest come 
from self-discovery and self-adjustment to the 
new demands of our times. 

Something of these values I see in the forces 
set going by the hand of Julius Rosenwald. In 
the end this work has revealed itself less as phil- 
anthropy than as social philosophy ; less as prac- 
tical benevolence than as practical benefit. This 
social philosophy is implicit in every act, but, 
so far as I am aware, was never stated. More- 
over, it was climaxed by a faith in change itself 
when Mr. Rosenwald refused to bind the great 
fund which he created to the dead hand of a 
past generation. 

To the interpretations which I have offered, 
I add another in regarding Mr. Rosenwald as 
a social explorer. George Bernard Shaw once 
made an observation to the effect that most 
anyone could be a gentleman when everything 
was moving smoothly ; the test of a gentleman 
comes when it is necessary to hold behavior 
to a consistent pattern in the midst of turbu- 
lence. Similarly, anyone can be heroic and brave 
when there is no opposition ; the test of courage 
comes when the hazards are serious and numer- 
ous. The courage required to challenge tradi- 
tion, the mores, public opinion, on behalf of a 
principle, is more than physical courage. For 
men have eagerly sought death to end the bitter 
mortification of social disapproval. 

There is perhaps no deeper lying social pre- 
judice in our American culture than that in- 
volving race, unless it be that involving religion. 
It is a part of the very functioning of our social 
institutions, a part of the mortality of the body 
politic. It demands courage today to be known 
publicly as one who believes that the backward- 
ness of a great body of Negroes is due to social 
and cultural rather than to biological inadequa- 
cies, and that these social inadequacies not only 
can but should be overcome. When Mr. Rosen- 
wald began his effort to reduce the tragic deci- 
ination of diseases among Negroes, the public 
had not yet discarded the notion that their high 
mortality was inherent and inevitable. When 

he began his school program there were still 
lingering doubts of the educability of Negroes, 
and the even more potent conviction that edu- 
cation was unnecessary, and unfitted them for 
their station. 

The epithet Negro lover has condemned to 
uselessness many well intentioned men of less 
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force of conviction and sturdiness. The cliam. 
pions of the helplessly poor, and of oppressed 
minorities, have ever been damned with the 
faint and questionable acceptance as incurable 
sentimentalists and cranks. It is easier to avoid 
these hazards to popularity, to personal siatus 
and even to personality itself, by selecting les 
dangerous fields. The courage of Mr. Rosep. 
wald was in the quiet fearlessness of his assump. 
tions, and in the daring to impute full humanity 
to a group that had not yet full stature. In 
venturing the mortality of his reputation he 
gained immortality for his name. 

Nor did his courage stop at the stone wall 
against which the Negroes were beating with 
unavailing hands. He was as courageous in 
allying himself with the soundly righteous mi- 
nority in other fields. He shared profits with 
employees against the high tradition of the 
rights of competitive capital to all the profits; 
he helped to colonize the Jews on farms in 
South Russia when the name of Russia was 
anathema ; he supported a program for a more 
socialized medicine against the bitter opposition 
of medical associations; he fought vice in Chi- 
cago when racketeers and political spoilsmen 
were effectively inducing silence on the part of 
more timid respectability. He helped Jane 
Addams adjust immigrants to the best standards 
of American life when the doors had _ been 
bluntly closed to their entrance, and the spirit 
of Americanization a thing of the past. He 
built Christian Associations; helped support the 
social programs of Catholic agencies ; and stead- 
fastly urged efficiency and planning in local and 
national government. In the very breadth of 
his interest he opposed the tradition of philan- 
thropy itself. This is truly the pattern of a 
great man. And the quality which sets this 
pattern in strong relief today was an honest hu- 
mility. “People like the average American,” 
says Lewisohn, “who are terribly unsure of 
themselves, are afraid of humility, which is the 
virtue of the strong and the serene.” 

In justification of this presumption to speak 
of Mr. Rosenwald on such an occasion as this, 
it is fitting to speak of him as a friend. I came 
to know him first while serving as one of the 
secretaries of the Chicago Commission on Race 
Relations, appointed by the Governor of IIl- 
nois, following the race riots. He was a member 
of this Commission, and gave it his time and 
wisdom. What I remember most warmly of 
this early contact was the mellow benignity of 
his practical judgments, his swift instinct for 
sound fact, the warm and generous encourage- 
ment which he was willing to extend to a young 


man. It was one of the deepest satisfactions of 
(Continued on Page 122) 
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Black Paradise Lost 


By Georce S. ScHuyLER 


HE Founding Fathers had scarce snatched 

the untutored African from his fetiches than 
he began to sigh for some Utopia on this side 
of the Atlantic free from toil and trouble. In 
pursuit of this ideal he has founded during his 
centuries in America many little isles of refuge 
in the sea of slavery; Arcadias of peace amid 
the rigors of mobocracy. 


lishes the priority of the Negro settlement. 
White Americans later pretended the Ne- 
groes were the slaves of the Indians whereas 
the majority were free born descendents of for- 
mer slaves. For instance, Capt. John R. Bell, 
estimating the number of “pure-blood” Negroes 
among the Seminoles after the Florida purchase 
as 1200, or nearly 25 per 


The first of these was es- 
tablished in the early 18th 
century in the smiling terri- 
tory just below the present 
Georgia - Florida boundary. 
Being under Spanish rule, 
fugitive blacks were safe 
there from slave-catchers. 
This, coupled with the facil- 
ity with which they could 
flee southward from the rich 
rice and tobacco baronies of 


To-Day” 


A bit of obscure history is 
brought to light by George 
S. Schuyler, well known 
columnist and author of 
“Black No More,” “Slaves made by General E. P. 
and numerous 
magazine articles. 


—The Editor 


cent, added: 

“The Negroes who dwell 
among these people as their 
slaves are intelligent and 
speak English, having been 
purchased from the English.” 
Similar statements were 


Gaines in 1815, and Rev. 
Jedidiah Morse, a U. S. 
Commissioner, in 1820. But 
no American official ex- 
plained how it happened, if 


Virginia and Carolina, in- 
clined the majority in that 
direction. To be sure a few ran for the fast- 
nesses of the Blue Ridge Mountains, entrusting 
themselves to the mercies of the rachitic Scotch- 
Irish hill folk, and the skillful anthropologist 
may today trace the routes they pursued. But 
most of them sought the safety of Florida. 

Vanishing first amongst the Creeks (or Mus- 
kogees), then occupying what is now Georgia, 
they finally reached the balmy region watered 
by the Suwannee, Ochlochnee, Withlacoochee 
and Apalachicola rivers. There they joined with 
the Mikasukies, and later with migrant bands 
of Creeks, Appalachees and Yemassees to form 
a new nation. 

The Creek name Istisemoles or “runaways,” 
later corrupted to Seminoles, was first applied 
to these fugitive blacks. The Spanish called 
them Maroons. Decades later the name Semin- 
oles was given solely to the Indians, with whom 
the Negroes lived and intermarried, by Ameri- 
can slaveholders, army officers and government 
officials to conceal the fact that these simple folk 
were warred upon primarily to destroy this 
Negro haven and re-enslave its inhabitants. 

Actually the irreconciliable Creeks who quit 
Georgia for Florida and joined the Seminoles, 
did not migrate until about 1750, under the 
leadership of one Seacoffee. The correspond- 
ence between the Spanish Governors of Cuba 
and Florida attesting to the friendliness and loy- 
alty of the Maroons as early as 1737, estab- 


the Negroes were but chattels 
of the Indians, that so many Seminole chiefs 
were black! 

The principal Seminole chief ruling over the 
entire nation in 1820 was Neamathla, who bore 
no evidence of Indian admixture. Another 
great chieftan was Micanopah (King over 
Kings), described as part Negro and very dark, 
who ruled the nation in 1832, and owned im- 
mense herds of cattle and ponies. Billy Bowlegs 
(Boleck), his nephew who led the last hostili- 
ties against the United States in 1855-58, was 
also part Negro. Louis Pacheco, a pure-blood 
Negro who planned Dade’s Massacre and after- 
ward became a Seminole sub-chief, could read, 
write and speak English, French, Spanish and 
Creek, having been the slave of a cultured Span- 
ish planter near Tampa Bay. 

The most important, if not the best known, 
of the Seminole chiefs was a pure-blood Negro 
named Abraham who, because of his intelli- 
gence and knowledge of English, negotiated 
nearly all of the treaties with the United States 
Commissioners. Of him General Jessup said: 
“A good soldier and an intrepid leader. He is 
a chief, and the most cunning and intelligent 
Negro we have.” Writing from Ft. Brooke, 
Florida, in 1837, Capt. John C. Casey said: 

“The Negro Abraham is obviously a great man; 
though a black he has long been appointed a ‘sense- 
bearer’ to the King (Mickenopah) to whom he 

formerly belonged. . . . 

“Abraham is of ordinary stature, rather thin, 
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with a slight inclination forward like a Frenchman 
of the old schoo!. His countenance is one of great 
cunning and penetration. He always smiles and his 
words flow like oil. His conversation is soft and 
low, but very distinct with a genteel emphasis. 
He is a full-blooded Negro and has been all his life 
among the Indians.” 


Few of the Seminoles were untouched by the 
tar brush. This accounts for the difficulty in 
getting them to surrender Negroes in their midst 
and to leave Florida and settle amidst slave- 
holding Indians in Arkansas and Oklahoma. 
Osceola, the most celebrated of the Seminole 
chieftans, was married to a half-Negro squaw, 
the daughter of Econchattamico (King of the 
Red Hills). Her seizure as a fugitive slave by 
the Indian Agent at Fort King, General Wiley 
Thompson, led to his assassination and the Sec- 
ond Seminole War. 

It was a delightful Eden to which these 
bondsmen fled. The balmy climate, the fertile 
soil, the numerous streams and lakes, the plenti- 
ful game in the forests surrounding their towns, 
recalled their native Africa. Along the banks 
of the main rivers were their cultivated fields. 
Many were wealthy in cattle and horses. The 
Spanish governors fully protected them and 
considered them an asset, constituting the first 
line of defense against the encroachments of 
land-hungry Americans. 

The fame of this black paradise spread rap- 
idly, reaching the ears of both masters and 
slaves to the northward. The less docile blacks 
escaped in growing numbers. The Creeks whose 
land they traversed helped them on their way 
until sufficiently civilized to comprehend the 
economic advantages of slaveholding. By 1742 
there were so many Negroes settled in Northern 
Florida that the Spanish formed all-Negro mili- 
tary companies led by black officers arrayed in 
uniforms heavy with brass buttons and gold 
braid and of the same rank as white officers. 


The American slaveholders envisioned them- 
selves soon reduced to the economic level of the 
poor whites, their former indentured serfs 
(whom they heartily despised), unless drastic 
steps were taken. So in 1730, South Carolina 
demanded of the Spanish the return of all fugi- 
tive slaves in Florida. The demand was firmly 
rejected. 

The serious insurrection of the South Caro- 
lina slaves in 1739, followed by the war with 
Spain in 1740, hastened the establishment of a 
friendly buffer state between Carolina and Flor- 
ida, Oglethorpe, with the blessings of the Brit- 
ish Crown and the Carolina aristocracy, had 
laid the foundation for such a colony with the 
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settlement of Savannah in 1733. Strong efforts 
were now made to get white settlers from other 
colonies. The fact that Georgia belonged to the 
Creeks disturbed no one. 

The early trustees of Georgia forbade slavery, 
the colony being originally planned as a refuge 
for persecuted Protestant sects and the indigent 
poor of Europe. However, by 1749, the clamor 
of white settlers for slaves forced the govern- 
ment to yield. 

Plantations were established closer and closer 
to Florida, thus facilitating the escape of slaves 
and swelling the ranks of the Seminoles. By 
1775 the Georgia Council for Safety was beg- 
ging the Continental Congress for troops, not to 
fight the British oppressors, but to prevent the 
escape of chattels. In 1776, General Lee, com- 
manding in Georgia, repeated the demand. 

To further complicate matters, some senti- 
mental white settlers, taking Christianity  seri- 
ously, met at Darien, Ga., and resolved that : 

“By a general philanthropy for all mankind of 
whatever climate, 'anguage or complexion, we here- 
by declare our disapprobation and abhorrence of 
slavery in America.” 

These Bolshevists were probably put down by 
the Minute Men but the public expression of 
such sentiments only encouraged more Negroes 
to seek freedom. 

Later on in North Carolina when a group of 
conscience-stricken Quakers, believing the Dec- 
laration of Independence was more than a scrap 
of paper, freed their Negroes, the slaveholders 
ordered the latter arrested as fugitives from 
labor! The Quakers fought the case through 
the courts and won, the decision creating much 
excitement. The next legislature promptly au- 
thorized persons owning land to reenslave these 
Negroes. Most planters refused to do this as 
too degraded and dishonorable, so the blacks 
remained free. The following _ legislature 
amended the law to authorize any person to 
seize, imprison and sell these freedmen, except 
those who had fought in the Continental Army. 
It presented a marvelous opportunity to white 
gangsters, slave-dealers and horse thieves. 

The Quakers helped many freedmen escape 
to the West Indies and the North, but under 
the fugitive slave law of 1793, some were pur- 
sued as far as Philadelphia, imprisoned and 
sold again into bondage. 

When Cornwallis surrendered and the dis- 
charged American soldiers returned home to 
fight landlords and crowd debtors’ prisons, the 
Georgia planters decided to grab additional land 
from the Creeks and compel them to restore the 
runaway slaves supposedly dwelling among 
them. 
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This the Creeks reluctantly agreed to do by 
the treaties of Augusta (1783), Galphinton 
(1785) and Shoulderbone (1788). Character- 
istic of the day, these documents were all fraud- 
ulent, Georgia having no authority to negotiate 
treaties with foreign nations, as the powerful 
Indian confederacies then were considered. The 
Creeks present, moreover, were from only two 
of the one hundred towns of that nation. Lib- 
eral distribution of rum and hardware influ- 
enced them to scratch their crosses on the 
dotted line. 

American generals found whiskey a great 
aid in such treaty making. Nearly fifty years 
later, General Alexander Macomb, Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the Army, after negotiating a 
treaty with the Seminoles, was inspired to pen 
this verse : 

The war is ended, past a doubt; 

Each breechless urchin’s shouting frisky ; 
The General’s had a battle?—No 

But bought a peace with knives and 

whiskey. 


The Treaty of Galphinton which, like the 
others, pledged the Creeks to cede territory and 
especially to return fugitive Negroes (who were 
mostly not in Creek territory, not under the 
jurisdiction of their nation, nor even in the 
United States!), reveals chiseling as no new 
art in these United States. George Galphin, the 
trader who helped negotiate this “treaty” and 
at whose store the commissioners and chiefs 
palavered and drank, later put in a claim to 
Congress for $243,871 as compensation for his 
hospitality. Despite the unconstitutionality of 
the “treaty” which had been neither authorized 
nor negotiated by the federal government, Con- 
gress finally yielded to the importunities of 
Galphin, his relatives, his lobbyists and_ his 
friends. Whereupon, we may assume, there was 
wassail down in Georgia. 

The Creeks denounced the “treaties” as 
frauds and went on the warpath, burning dwel- 
lings and considerably reducing the Aryan pop- 
ulation. The Georgians finally muscled large 
grants of land from the pagans but got back no 
slaves. The Creek chiefs rightly explained that 
the Seminoles were not a part of their nation. 

The Georgians, having been disposed to flout 
the federal authority, now (1789) invoked its 
aid, charging the Creeks with harboring 110 
fugitive blacks. The Father of His Country 
agreed to negotiate a treaty with the Creeks. 
Under a Colonel Willet, twenty-eight Creek 
chieftans were wooed to New York City for the 
pourparlers. There they hobnobbed with mem- 
bers of Congress and Washington’s Cabinet, 
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were ogled by the powdered ladies of the con- 
temporary 400, and fed by the Sachems of the 
Tammany Society. 

After this taste of Broadway high life, the 
Creek leaders agreed to the land grabs stipulated 
in the Galphinton, Augusta and Shoulderbone 
“treaties,” and especially to return the coveted 
Negroes. The Treaty of New York was signed 
and sealed August 1, 1790. Its clever wording 
made the Creeks act also for the Seminoles of 
Florida, who were entirely ignorant of the pro- 
ceedings. 

The Founding Fathers salved their con- 
sciences by pledging the United States to pay 
the Creeks $1,500 annually forever. In gener- 
ous mood, the sainted Washington presented 
each chief with a piece of wampum. The 
Creeks have yet to receive the first nickel of this 
indemnity ! 

In 1802, the Creeks, Cherokees and other 
tribes, becoming civilized, adopted the institu- 
tion of slavery. Thus, the passage of fugitive 
slaves through their lands became more peril- 
ous, but even if captured by Indian slavers, the 
Negroes preferred them to the whites. As Gen- 
eral E. P. Gaines once wrote: 

His life among the Indians is one compared to 
that of Negroes under overseers, of luxury and 
ease ; the demands upon him are trifling. . . . The... 
Indian loves his Negroes as much as one of his 
own children. 

Prodded by the disgruntled Georgia planters, 
Congress in 1810 resolved in secret session, with 
Madison’s approval, to annex Florida as the 
only means of re-enslaving the fugitives. General 
Matthews, a Georgia slaveholder, commissioned 
for the purpose, organized the “Florida Revo- 
lutionists,” a gang of white rogues, fomented 
an insurrection among the rough American ele- 
ment in northeast Florida, and aided them to 
seize Amelia Island and adjacent territory. 
When the Spanish complained, Madison repu- 
diated and recalled Matthews, appointing in his 
stead one General Mitchell who continued the 
identical policy. 

He invaded Florida with a body of villains, 
burning and pillaging for 100 miles. At last, 
surrounded by Seminoles and Creeks, with sup- 
plies depleted and casualties alarming, the van- 
dals returned to Georgia with a number of 
slaves stolen from the Spanish. These slave- 
owners pressed their claims for indemnity for 
nearly thirty years without success. 

Incensed at the Creeks for assisting the Sem- 
inoles, the Governor of Georgia demanded the 
surrender of every warrior who had fought 
against the whites. The chiefs refused and the 
Administration, badgered by the British, could 
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not help, so the legislature authorized the rais- 
ing of an army “to reduce St. Augustine and 
punish the Indians.” 

The Georgians enlisted a crew of 500 des- 
peradoes from East Tennessee and bordering 
lands and invading Florida, burned two or three 
Seminole towns, destroyed crops of corn and 
pumpkins and stole herds of the Negroes’ cattle. 
No Negroes were enslaved but many whites died. 
This private war was abandoned in 1813. 

Thereafter Georgians in increasing number 
so boldly crossed the boundary and grabbed 
Negro lands that even Governor Peter Early of 
Georgia warned against these encroachments. 

* * * 

Following President Monroe’s Congressional 
Message of March 25, 1818, holding Spain re- 
sponsible for not controlling the Seminoles and 
charging: “The hostilities of this tribe was un- 
provoked,” General Andrew Jackson marched 
on the Seminole towns 30 miles below the bor- 
der between Mickasukie Lake and Tallahassee 
with nearly 5000 men; 1000 regulars, the rest 
Tennessee and Georgia militia, and Creek mer- 
cenaries. The Negroes and a few of the Indians 
moved their wives, children and cattle to safety 
in swamps and forests. The Seminole forces 
numbered but 700. 

At the initial clash, April 1, 1818, the Indians 
fled but the Negroes fought desperately, firing 
with fatal accuracy. Only when Jackson ordered 
up his reserves did the Negroes retire, leaving 
twelve dead on the field. Jackson insisted the 
British must have trained the Negroes because 
they fought so well. 

Proceeding southward, the Hero of New 
Orleans, burned 300 homes, stole cattle and de- 
stroyed crops. On April 7th, he took Ft. Marks, 
80 miles below the border. The Seminoles con- 
centrated at Suwannee, Negro stronghold and 
capital and an excellent defensive position sur- 
rounded by swamps. They were under chiefs 
Nero and Cooley. 

The armies met again on April 19th. The 
Allies opening fire was so deadly that it halted 
the American advance. When the Yankee re- 
serves were thrown in, the Indians again gave 
way. The Negroes fought bravely until Jackson 
ordered the charge when they retired to the 
friendly swamps. 

Jackson continued his vandalism and terror, 
burning towns and capturing women and chil- 
dren. The following month he declared the 
“war” ended. One-third of the Negroes were 
killed and their country decimated. Yet, not 
ten slaves were captured aside from those taken 
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at Blount’s Fort, of whom half died later oj 
their wounds. 

In correspondence with the Spanish Min ster, 
Don Onis, John Quincy Adams, Secretary of 
State, defended this invasion with great elo. 
quence and sophistry. Public opinion was divid. 


ed and Henry Clay condemned the Adminis. ail 
tration, but no one mentioned the war’s real Zol: 
cause. exp! 
The slaveocracy now began agitating for the emf 
purchase of Florida, to deprive the Seminoles wor 
of the nominal protection of the Spanish Crown [the 
before they could be subdued, re-enslaved and sucl 
moved West. Spain yielded to the tremendous upo 
pressure, and despairing of holding Florida, sold ins} 
it for $5,000,000 on February 22, 1819. The The 
American flag went up in July 1821. risit 
General Jackson, Florida’s first American cris 
governor, promptly declared : pro 
This (ousting of Seminoles) must be done or the art 
frontier will be much weakened by the Indian set- mig 
tlements, and a perpetual harbor for our slaves. dog 
These runaway slaves . . . must be removed from tivi 
the Floridas, or scenes of murder and confusion will rati 
exist. of 
This view was also shared by J. A. Penicres, im 
a sub-agent for the Florida Indians, who wrote: wet 
They (the Negroes) fear being made slaves under = 
the American government, and will omit nothing to pla 
increase or keep alive mistrust among the Indians, ! 
whom they, in fact, govern. If it should become of | 
necessary to use force with them, it is to be feared tior 
that the Indians will take their part. It will how- nev 
over, be necessary to remove from the Floridas this his 
group of Freebooters, among whom runaway Negroes 
will always find a refuge. It will perhaps be possible mr 
to have them received at St. Domingo or to furnish = 
them means of withdrawing from the United States. se 
Thus the death knell of the Negro Arcadia rn 
was sounded, even though the Allies fought on * 
for forty more years. Many wisely embarked d 
immediately for Havana, but the majority des- ne 
perately held on, hoping they might be allowed wx 
to remain in peace. They were indeed naive, for os 
America broke every pledge, slew hundreds, de- a 
ported hundreds more and enslaved 500 Ne- 
groes, mostly free born. 
As Governor Robert R. Reid of Florida, wrote mc 
with such admirable frankness in his diary, be 
September 1, 1838: tai 
“Spain incorporated the Indians and made them acl 
subjects. Did she not pass them over to the United thi 
States by treaty, to be admitted to the Union? Yes, co! 
but according to the principles of the Constitution ; ne 
and ours is a Constitution for white peop!e, and lif 


not for red and black.” 
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Malvin Gray Johnson, Artist 


Tt was Fromentin who said that “art is a cor- 
ner of nature seen through a temperament” ; 
and his saying was repeated with variations bv 
Zola and Anatole France. Certainly the artistic 
expression of Malvin Gray Johnson was a most 
emphatic illustration of the foregoing. To this 
work he brought the fervor and the urgency of 
the zealot, whose nature is 


By James A. Porter 


As a sincere artist working amid unsympa- 
thetic conditions for the most part, and lacking 
that support which a wholesome, unmechanized 
society might have provided, Gray Johnson was 
inevitably embroiled in aesthetic problems— 
problems for which contemporary conditions 
were in part responsible. This gave rise to the 

truly heroic phase of his 


such that it demands objects 
upon which to expend its 
inspiration and its energy. 
The sincere artist is always 
rising in his imaginings to 
crises of which immediate 
projection into some form of 
art is the only solution. We 
might almost insist somewhat 
dogmatically that the produc- 
tivity of the artist is in direct 
ratio to the variety and force 
of his ideas. It would be 


james A. Porter, of the 
Faculty of Howard Uni- 
versity, Department of Art, 
pays the tribute of a fel- 
low artist to the late Malvin 
Gray Johnson. 
—The Editor 


struggle. A certain rugged 
indomitableness kept him at 
his problems until he had at- 
tained the ripeness of vision, 
the clarity of insight that 
made his best painting—that, 
specifically, between the years 
1931 and October, 1934— 
possible. The man gave his 
life to the struggle, dying at 
the age of thirty-eight, at the 
time he was producing his 
best work. 


impossible, however, to in- 

troduce proofs of this point just now. More- 
over, it would be unnecessary to do so in this 
place. 


Artistic or creative fervor was of the essence 
of this man who won the respect and admira- 
tion of many artists and patrons of art. I shall 
never forget my first meeting with him, when 
his apparent relaxation and poise of mind 
masked for a while his more electric quality, 
with which I became more impressed at subse- 
quent meetings. It was such a quality as would 
lead one easily to theorizing about him in rela- 
tion to the personal phase of his art. It can 
best be described as a picturesque kind of con- 
duct that alternated between the leading charac- 
teristics of incisiveness of speech and gesture 
and quick sardonic humor. Why do I say that 
one may theorize upon this quality? Because 
one could trace in it a slight tinge of bitterness 
and exasperation. No doubt he felt the pres- 
sures that everywhere have forced apart the 
modern artist and the society of which he would 
be interpreter. From utterances of his it is cer- 
tain that the terrific struggle to hold out, to 
achieve something fine in quality in spite of 
this divorcement and the entailed poverty and 
compromise had made him realize the bitter- 
ness of the sincere artist’s position in modern 
life. Hence Johnson’s exasperation, hence the 
critical mode of his conduct, which, as I say, 
took on a picturesque aspect in him. 


His artistic life as lived in 
New York City was a type of the lives led by 
both Negro and white artists of the below-me- 
dian-leve. of economic fortune. I refer to those 
who have sought the big centers of artistic life 
and there have taken up cudgels for their rights 


Malvin Gray Johnson 
—Courtesy of Harmon Foundation. 
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as producers. It is easy to imagine their soul- 
racking, heart-breaking experiences. It is too 
plain, however, that the general American pub- 
lic has never been able to sympathize with them 
and to offer help. This timidity, callousness, 
philistinism or however you may characterize 
the cleft for which the public is blameable in 
the last analysis, the artist must override through 
acts that sometimes seriously affect or dilute his 
aesthetic ideals. Gray Johnson tried to over- 
ride this cleft without sacrificing any part of 
his idealism. His early death prevented com- 
plete success. 

This is an account of the artist by one who 
watched his progress from a distance, but with 
a spy-glass that disclosed certain minutiae of 
his career. His struggle with techniques which 
led to the clarification of his ideas is an inter- 
esting story in itself. A pupil of certain aca- 
demic painters of the National Academy, his 
earliest style was affected by their modes of 
composition and coloring. A study of Impres- 
sionism and of certain contemporary American 
painters whose work showed individuality and 
freshness of viewpoint, lifted him out of his 
earlier scholastic manner. This was the signal, 
apparently, for an out-pouring of spirit that 
terminated only with his death. He became an 


Torches 


By Conrap CuHitTick 


S torches by a cunning hand are flung 
And caught, before they fall to splutter spark 

On spark, so now the stars have dipt and strung 
Their jeweled splendor on the azure Dark. 

The shim’ring stars that dance and gleam are hung 
Like glitt’ring phantasies across the Park 

Of everlasting night—, So men have sung 

Since first the fertile Nile o’evflowed its mark. 

And as I watch the night-blue fade to grey 

To white and back to blue again, I think 

I know the reason splendid awsome day 

Can never smile on man but he must shrink: 

Day deems no secret good if he can sell, 

Night, privy to so many. will not tell. 
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experimentalist, first with color, solving prob. 
lems of reflected light and of direct light with 
glasses of water and other still-life objects. Sub. 
sequently there was a turning from these e.say; 
to deeper problems of form, to the illustration 
of the spirituals, recovering their allusive con. 
tent for plastic art, and to primitive geometric 
plastics as exemplified in African sculpture. 
Finally, in a burst of amazing internal illumiina. 
tion and with unwonted energy he completed 
a series of canvasses, depicting genre aspects of 
Negro urban life and rural and agrarian aspects 
of Negro life. For the materials of some of 
this work he repaired to the neighborhood of 


Brightwood, Virginia, a month or two before § 


his death. These canvasses, some of them of 
extraordinary vitality, are now located in New 
York City. They are among the best painted 
records of contemporary Negro types of social 
life? 

In the death of Malvin Gray Johnson, the 
Negro has lost an artist of fine abilities, an artist 
whose forthrightness and distinctive fervent en- 
ergies have gained him a place in the edifice of 
American art. Let us hope that future evaluation 
of American art and artists will be thorough 
and genuine enough to grant him the treatment 
he deserves. 
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O* January 1, 1863, when Lincoln signed the 
Emancipation Proclamation, the Negro 
problem first became a topic of prime import- 
ance to the American intellectual. For some 
seventy odd years since, this question has been 
discussed and written about in every conceiv- 
able manner. 
Books by the score, rang- 


JOURNAL OF NEGRO LIFE 


A New Deal in Intellectualism 


By Wicuiam Pace 


The difficulty arises when one attempts to dif- 
ferentiate between the selfish and the sincere. 
Consideration of this insincerity in purpose 
is of great value in adjusting the tribulations 
that beset the black man. Is it a case of individu- 
alism or one of group policy ? 
How has this affected the black social order? 
The racial and inter-racial 


ing in type from “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” to the latest 
sociological volume, have 
been published concerning the 
various phases of the subject. 
Involved treatises have elabo- 
rated upon it. It has been 
made the topic of discussion 
in educational _ institutions 
throughout the land. News- 
papers and magazines have 
headlined the color question 


for February. 


This article by William Page, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., a Junior at 
Cheney Training School for 
Teachers, Cheyney, Pa., was hole 
awarded the $10.00 monthly 
prize for the best essay written 
by a college student in the 
Opportunity Student Contest 


—The Editor 


conferences have gained the 
widest recognition. They are 
not an intellectual fad of the 
present, but have evolved 
from the past. They gained 
incentive supposedly 
from non-partisan efforts to 
study scientifically the Afro- 
American. 

Let us take a typical race 
conference as an example. In 
September 19 — the colored 
teachers of Mississippi assem- 


n its columns and dramatists 
have written propaganda 
plays centering around this much-debated prob- 
lem. Social studies have analyzed the innumer- 
able theories of solution and inter-racial confer- 
ences have used it as a theme of discussion in 
their panels. 

What is the purpose of this activity? First 
let us consider it from the viewpoint of the 
Nordic. What are his reasons for endeavor in 
this field? There are many. He is evidently striv- 
ing more or less for the social betterment of the 
Negro race. He may be merely curious. The 
most logical reason is that the Nordic is on a 
quest for knowledge, which he intends to use 
as an altruistic agent or as an antagonistic in- 
strument. 

What are the Negro’s reasons for self-analy- 
sis? Probably the most outstanding factor is the 
desire to improve the lot of his kind. There is 
also the desire of some to gain social, monetary, 
and scholastic reward because of fame garnered 
through a knowledge of this specific problem. 

The latter statement is the premise of my 
demand for a “new deal in Negro intellectual- 
ism.” The black man cannot escape the basic 
fact: that if his ills are to be cured, he must 
perform the task himself. There cannot be any 
adverse criticism for the intellectual Negro who 
works unselfishly for the progress of his race. 
In that category, I place the majority of our 
leaders. Unfortunately, however, all of our 
outstanding personalities are not of this type. 


bled — to deliberate upon 
plans of improving the economic condition and 
educational status of Negroes in that state. The 
main speaker of the confab, the noteworthy 
president of an industrial school sounded the 
keynote of the conference when he asininely 
stated “Let dispassionate and scientific men 
show that all the members of our race are fitted 
for nothing but manual labor and we will ac- 
quiesce in the decision.” This meeting defeated 
its own purpose by its “Uncle Tommish”’ ten- 
dencies. The group either lacked sincerity or 
were not bold enough to frankly state their 
views. 

I think the lily-white conference is of less 
value than the conclave attended solely by Ne- 
groes. To prove my contention, I will cite an 
excerpt from the proceeding of a conclave held 
by a national group of Nordic educators in In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. The topic of a particular 
panel discussion was “The Problem of Environ- 
ment in Education—As the South Sees It.” A 
part of the record of proceedings concerning 
this topic stated, “If these widely different races 
cannot blend their blood and instinct and science 
says nay—the only real foundation for demo- 
cratic equality, actual or potential, does not 
exist and cannot be created.” Thus ignorant 
prejudices are defended in the name of science. 
What a definiteness of selfish opinion to be 
exhibited in a conference whose primary pur- 
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pose is supposed to be the formation of better 
race relationships! 

Intellectual activity concerning the plight of 
the black man is a conspicuous feature of our 
present social order. Our foremost sociologists, 
anthropologists and educators blare their theo- 
ries of solution from pulpit and printed page. 

The present method of solution has become 
an “intellectual plaything.” In academic seclu- 
sion, our race leaders hold their high and mighty 
conclaves. What are the actual results of this 
study ? Of what value are these findings to the 
black masses? Do they spur them onward to 
progress or are they merely set aside as future 
reference for discussion? Dr. Alain Locke in his 
recent article, “The Eleventh Hour of Nordi- 
cism,” laments over the deplorable situation, 
“Sociology . . . at least the American brand is 
a timid science—and Negro sociologists fearing 
to break with the genteel academic traditions 
in this respect have usually been more innocu- 
ous than their white confreres—making a great 


ANCELOT, 


Oh Lancelot, 


Elaine 


By Warinc Cunry 


If you could see the garden now, 
The death like beauty 

Of our happy place, 

You would know that if you come, 
I shall greet you 

With love upon my face. 

Flowers and shrubs and trees 
Have grown so still 

Before love’s ghost... ! 


I shall not be a bitter host. 
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virtue and parade of inconsequential fact find. 
ing and bland assertion of inter-racialism ” 

Are the Negroes of the next generation «oing 
to continue with these traditions? Is ther- nq 
a more intelligent method of attack? Our ¢. 
forts should display striking, permanent qu‘ litig 
rather than elusive evolving ones; we should 
act from simple and strong motives, not from 
obscure and complex ones. 

There should not be the slightest doubt that 
these undertakings have been of utmost impor. 
ance in the adjustment of racial friction. No 
greater fool would be than he who would desire 
the absolute curtailment of these activities. How. 
ever, they can be modified in their nature » 
as to be of greater worth. 

When the Negro intellectuals can manipulate 
their technical, research information in such a 
manner as to better the economic and 
social condition of the masses—then they will 
have given society a sensible reason for their 
being. 
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JOURNAL OF NEGRO LIFE 


Miss Fannie Tlurst 


Editor “Opportunity” 
1133 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sir:- 

I am in receipt of a copy of “Opportunity” 
containing a review of the picture “Imitation of 
Life.” 

I realize, of course, how merciless any race 
is in its interpretation of itself by an outsider, 
and to an extent, I realize the inevitability of 
its attitude. I do, however, regret the fact that 
the thinking Negro can permit his point of view 
to be obscured behind such detail as character- 
ized in the article you carry in “Opportunity.” 

As the author of the novel from which this 
picture is made, there are many aspects of it 
that fall short or deviate or even malign my ori- 
ginal theme. But for purposes of what I have 
to say, that is beside the point. 

I do think however, that instead of the carp- 
ing, petty angles of criticism presented by your 
reviewer, there is a much larger view of this 
picture which he has overlooked. In other 
words, he did not see the woods for the trees. 


The important social value of this picture 
is that it practically inaugurates into the im- 
portant medium of the motion-picture, a con- 
sideration of the Negro as part of the social pat- 
tern of American life. 


Instead of concerning himself with the super- 
ficialities of idiom, and the shape of the cook’s 
cap, it does seem to me that your reviewer might 
have been awake to the larger social values of 
a picture such as “Imitation of Life.” 


The attitude is ungrateful, but what is much 
more important, it is also unintelligent. 


Sincerely yours, 
FANNIE HURST 


Miss Fannie Hurst, internationally known novelist, takes exception to the review of “Imitation of Life’ 
Brown, published in the March Orrortunrty. Mr. Brown, author of “Southern Road” and many articles on Negro 
folklore, graduate of Williams, Phi Beta Kappa, and Master of Arts, Harvard, who regularly conducts Chronicle and 
Comment, makes reply. 


by Sterling A. 


Mr. Sterling A. Brown 


To the Editor of “Opportunity” : 
Dear Sir:- 


My attitude toward Imitation of Life was not ° 


part of some racial “mercilessness” toward in- 
terpretation by an “outsider.” I believe, and 
have stated time and again that “outsiders” have 
contributed some of the very best interpretations 
of Negro life. But I do not consider Miss Hurst’s 
book, or the picture, to belong with these. 

Moreover, I have insisted, and &till do insist, 
upon the right of the artist to deal “with highly 
exceptional characters, and with improbable 
situations, provided that he does not ask us to 
generalize from these about the normal run of 
humanity, or the currents of human behavior. 
I felt, and the preceding letter supports me in 
this, that Miss Hurst did intend the story of 
Delilah and Peola to be considered somewhat 
typical of Negro life and character, in the twen- 
tieth century. I do not believe Delilah and Peola 
to be typical, I consider them highly romanti- 
cized, and I consider a large part of the story 
to be incredible. 

It was of such criticism that the review was 
compounded, rather than of minutiae such as 
the shape of the cook’s cap. This detail was 
one of many introduced to show the superficial 
points of divergence from the old pattern. I 
believe that if Miss Hurst were to reread the 
review she would see that this was hardly one 
of my major concerns. Be that as it may: I con- 
cede to Miss Hurst its unimportance, I gladly 
surrender the chef’s cap; but I believe the argu- 
ment remains substantially the same. I cannot 
agree that the matter of idiom is superficial: in 
a book or talking picture depending so largely 
upon Delilah’s verbiage, I believe that accuracy 
is important. 

My review was a decided failure if it did not 
reveal that the social implications of the book 
and picture were uppermost in my—let us call 
it thinking. I am well aware, and indicated, that 
there was a warmth of emotion in the mutual- 
affection situations. I realize that, as one movie 
critic put it, the picture mystified some who 
were “used to having their color on the screen 
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“that this was tragedy and they were not sup- 
posed to laugh.” They did laugh, of course, 
in some incongruous places, but in the main, 
they came to be amused, and remained to weep. 

But pity is not enough; sentimentality is not 
enough. This picture breaks no new ground. 
The beloved mammy is a long familiar darling 
in the American consciousness ; vaudeville head- 
liners, song-pluggers, after-dinner speakers (es- 
pecially Southern), moving pictures, and novels 
have placed her there. The tragic mulatto, who 
adds to the cross borne by the long suffering 
saintly mammy, is likewise a fixture. She is so 
woe-begone that she is a walking argument 
against miscegenation; her struggling differen- 
tiates her unpleasantly from the self-abnegation 
of the mammy ; her cheap yearning to be white 
is a contemptible surrender of integrity. Like her 
mammy, she contributes to Anglo-Saxon self- 
esteern. It is not easy to see any “social value” 
in perpetuating these stock characters. 

It seems to the reviewer that J mitation of Life 
does not “inaugurate” into moving pictures, a 
true “consideration of the Negro as part of the 
pattern of American life”; rather it reenforces 
stereotypes that Hollywood holds to firmly, and 
I understand profitably. I am glad that Miss 
Washington and Miss Beavers had chance 


in the guise of low comedy” and then discover 
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to show their remarkable talents; I think thei 
performances were first-rate, but other rol« 
could have called forth even better ac ting 
Opening serious roles in Hollywood for the 
actresses, however, and truthfully portraying 
Negro life and character are two greatly dif. 
ferent things. Very little of Negro life gets into 
the picture; Delilah’s meteoric career is almost 
fantastic, and very few Negroes, I feel, res*mble 
the two extremists, Delilah and Peola. To me 
the social value of this picture is still suggested 
by the subtitle of the review: “Once a pancake, 
always a pancake.” And I submit that if Holly. 
wood can only be opened to pictures of Negro 
life that convey such theses, it may as well re. 
main closed. In the publishing world, fortun. 
ately, there is here and there, greater courage 
and social vision. 

Concerning my unintelligence, I am perfectly 
willing, since Miss Hurst has pronounced upon 
the matter with finality, that her judgment be 
considered final; far be it from me to dispute 
such a trivial point with a lady. Concerning my 
ungratefulness, let me cheerfully acknowledge 
this degree of unintelligence: that I cannot im- 
agine what in the world I have to be grateful 
for, either to Universal Pictures or to Miss Hurst. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) STERLING A. BROWN 


RACIAL MINORITIES AND ORGANIZED 
LABOR 


(Continued from Page 109) 
which will not be conducive to the social 


benefit.” 

It is submitted that if it appears that quali- 
fied members of racial minorities have been re- 
fused membership in labor unions, courts act- 
ing on the theory of the anti-social exercise of 
rights, might hold labor unions liable (1) when 
such bodies inflict fines or other penalties upon 
their members for: (a) instructing apprentices 
not approved by their respective organizations ; 
(b) working with non-union men; (c) or work- 
ing on non-union material; (2) when such 
bodies strike against non-union men; (3) when 
such bodies strike against non-union material 
and; (4) when such bodies enter into prefer- 
ential contracts for the employment of union 
men. 

The theory which underlies the regulation 
of business affected by public interest may also 
be employed for the purpose of protecting the 
interest of members of racial minorities. Labor 
unions have been accepted as necessary insti- 
tutions, and labor unions in this guise have been 
the recipients of exemptions and privileges. In 


some instances labor unions are in a monopolis- 
tic position, and in all instances labor unions 
are subject to misdirection. 

Considerations of this nature have permitted 
legislative bodies to regulate other institutions 
in the interest of the public welfare. It is there- 
fore submitted that legislative bodies might en- 
act measures which provided that labor unions 
either admit all competent workers or subject 
themselves to penalties when excluding prac- 
tices interfere with members of racial minori- 
ties in the exercise of lawful callings. 


JULIUS ROSENWALD 


(Continued from Page 112) 
my life in those years to be, and of the present 
truly to have been, his friend. In this estate I 
make company with a host of those who, having 
known him, could not do else but esteem and 
honor him. 

Today we pay a deeply deserved tribute to 
his memory. Whatever else may be said, we 
here today can bear witness above all else that 
he had “faith and force enough to form gen- 
erous hopes of the world’s destiny,” and that he 
moved with courage and brilliant effectiveness 
toward the accomplishment of these hopes. 
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OLLIE MISS. By George Wylie Henderson. Frederick 
A. Stokes, New York. $2.50. 


OT since Langston Hughes’ Not Without Laughter has 
there been a novel written by a Negro author of 
such first-rate importance as this one. As a first novel 
it stands the test—with certain limitations, of course— 
of practically all of the things which its publishers claim 
for it. I am quite willing to agree with them that it is 
an outstanding contribution to the literature of the 
Negro. 

However, Ollie Miss has a good many flaws. To begin 
with, it is really a long short story in its conception. 
That is, apparently the author had only enough mate- 
rial for such a story and I sincerely believe he would 
have done a much finer job had he written a long short 
story instead of the present novel. But having stretched 
his story to the length of a novel, it is up to this re- 
viewer to deal with it as such. As a novel it is lacking 
in force and continuity; it is unevenly written, with 
passages of rich and beautifu' prose placed along side 
of other passages of equally trite and worthless writing 

When I first began reading Ollie Miss I thought of 
Julia Peterkin’s Scarlet Sister Mary, but very soon dis- 
carded this thought from my mind, as Mr. Henderson’s 
story has neither the force nor the sustaining power of 
Mrs. Peterkin’s beautiful book. Some of the characters 
are not well drawn, being over-simplified and therefore 
simply clutter up the scene for those characters that are 
much better realized. But it is time to stop this quibbling, 
for there is much in Ol’ie Miss to outweigh its weak- 
nesses, enough to demand the honest respect and praise 
of the discriminating reader. 

To my knowledge Mr. Henderson's novel is the first 
of its kind by a Negro author. That is, it is the first 
novel to deal with the Negro in what is so often 
called the “deep South.”’ His Negroes belong to a small 
group of land-owning farmers, the share-croppers and 
other workers surrounding them. While their living is 
somewhat frugal, it is earned with self-respect and, above 
al', without interference from the whites. 

It is to the author’s great credit that his story is told 
from a purely objective viewpoint. There is no racial 
conflict of any kind to disturb the flow of his story. 
He writes about his characters with much understanding 
and intimacy. His dialogue is rich, racy and natural, 
without any elaborate or picturesque effects. Never does 
he use his characters to interpret and explain the Negro’s 
viewpoint about anything. His sole concern with them 
is as individuals, and he uses them to tell his story in 
the best possible manner. And in many instances he has 
succeeded. 

In Ollie Miss the author has created a memorable 
heroine. With the first introduction to O'lie the reader 
is held spell-bound like the man Slaughter, who worked 
on Alex’s farm, was the first night he saw her. When 


Ollie wanders up to Alex’s farm—a place which is very 
real, very much alive, easy to see and smell and touch— 
the reader begins to wonder what lies behind her com- 
posure. Her self-reliance, her physical strength and 
beauty, her ability to keep herself to herself, all of 
which makes her a fascinating character indeed. As the 
reader is carried along by the story Ollie Miss reveals 
herself more plainly, but to the very end she is never a 
positive figure. What she does and what she says are 
things often too simple to analyze, and there is some- 
thing complex about her character which is never under- 
stood by those who surround her. However, at a'l times 
she is completely self-reliant and one begins to feel that 
nothing can permanently destroy her, that regardless 
of her instinct to wander, she will always retain a vigor- 
ous and strong foothold on life. 

Yet, there are a few inconsistencies in the character 
of Ollie Miss, and because of these she never becomes 
the great and moving force that she should be, causing 
the novel to ‘ose something of the force and magnifi- 
cance which it falls just a little short of. In the latter 
portion of the novel Mr. Henderson introduces a razor 
slashing scene of melodramatic proportions that doesn’t 
quite come off, in spite of the fact that it is preceded 
by some excellently drawn camp meeting scenes. And it 
is here that he loses his grip on the story and begins to 
wander around in circles, not being able it seems to con- 
clude the story as it shou'd have been. However, he 
regains control of the situation—only it is then too late 
to mean very much—in the last page of the book. 

Along with Ollie Miss, Alex and his wife, Caroline 
Uncle Alex and Aunt Car’line as they are called with 
respect and admiration by their workers—are the best 
realized of Mr. Henderson’s characters. S'aughter and 
Little Willie are not badly done either, but they lack 
something of the feeling which the author has given to 
the other three characters. And I feel certain that his 
novel would have had greater interest for the reader, and 
certainly much more value as a story, if he had drawn 
a fuller portrait of the man Jule, whom Ol'ie loves, for 
he is never anything more than a minor conception of 
what he really should be or might have been. 

Yet, with all of its faults—most of them being minor 
ones, happily—Mr. Henderson’s novel remains a first- 
rate contribution to that ever growing shelf of Negro 
titerature. And, while it is sometimes lacking in the 
forcefulness and sweeping power that would place it 
among some of the really fine books that are being 
sent forth from many of our best publishing houses these 
days, it is so often a book of such great feeling and 
strength, portions of it being written with such beauti- 
ful simplicity, that it deserves the praise of all of those 
who may have a chance to read it. The book is illus- 
trated with some rather stolid and smudgy linoleum 


blocks by Lowel! L. Balcolm. 
EDWARD G. PERRY. 
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Honors 

The following editorial was published in the Buffalo 
Times of March 2nd: 

CLASS PRESIDENT 

“Children in the graduating class at Public School No. 
76 yesterday elected James C. Gates as class president. 

James is an honor Student, and his classmates be- 
lieved that he was best fitted to represent them, not 
only for his high scholarship, but for his high ideals 
of citizenship and his attractive personality. 

The only remarkable thing about all this is that 
James is a Negro. That circumstance would scarcely be 
worth mentioning were it not for the fact that boys 
and girls of his race do not always find it easy to 
obtain such generous recognition. 

It will be a good day for America when the rest 
of us become as sensible as the boys and girls of School 
No. 76, who evaluate human personality strictly on its 
merit without reference to race, color, nationality or 
creed. 

We congratulate James Gates. 


we congratulate his classmates.” 
* * * 


Even more sincerely 


Miss Nan M. Olmstead, principal of the school, says: 
“I am especially gratified at this manifestation of good 
judgment and right attitude on the part of our Elemen- 
tary School boys and girls. There are 150 in the class, 
149 of whom are white. There are three Negro children 
in the entire school which registers 1275.” 

* * 


Art 


The Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Street, 
New York, opened a magnificent exhibition of African 
Art on March the 20th. Of this exhibition Miss Nancy 
Cunard, author of numerous articles and The Negro, 
A comprehensive and detailed description of the Negro 
throughout the world,” says: 

“The Berlin, Hamburg, Dresden and other German 
museums, the Trocadero Ethnographica Museum in 
Paris (incidentally newly reorganized by the good taste 
and assiduity of its director, Mr. Georges Riviere, whose 
understanding of and devotion to the aesthetic excel- 
lence of African and other “native” sculpture has now 
made it available to public appreciation on a plane 
with the other art treasures of the world), the celeb- 
rated Tervueren Congo Museum in Be’gium, and many 
private owners are lending pieces. Mr. Ratton’s own 
election is of course a superb one, some of it will be 
on view—his life work in this particular field of the 
plastic arts has, amongst other things, been the cause 
of his holding the title of State expert. His interest 
in the Negro people is not limited to their talents as 
artists, for he is one of those (unfortunately too rare) 
persons who refuse to dissociate what a race has made 
from what a race’is. In other words Mr. Ratton’s in- 
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terest in the colored people is human and alive—no, 
that of a connoisseur narrowed down to a perspectiy: 
of the comparative aesthetics of the universe, but sep. 
sitive, sincere and eager for more knowledge of th 
phenomenons of the who'e color question of this day 

The exhibits will represent nearly all Negro Africa 
From the West Coast (with its magnificent Benin brop. 
zes and Ashanti gold, the rich vital imagination of 
Cameroon masks, the more abstract, stylicized Sudan 
carvings) through the Equatorial regions (which ar 
characterized by things as different as the technically 
perfect and spiritually Pahouin statuary—'ines pure: 
and more moving than which it is impossible to conceive 
—and the imposing strength and vitality of certain 
giant ceremonial masks from the Congo) to the ex. 
quisite, deeply patined, ancient ivories of the War. 
egga, of Urua and other districts in the region of 
Tanganyika.” 

A memorial exhibition of the oil paintings and water. 
colors of Malvin Gray Johnson will be held at the 
Delphic Studios, 724 Fifth Avenue, New York, from 
April 22 to May 5, under the joint auspices of the 
Harmon Foundation and the Delphic Studios. Sculpture 
by Richmond Barthe and Sargent Johnson will also be 
shown. 


A special feature of the exhibit will be a group of 
paintings of the rural South, done in Virginia shortl 
before the artist’s untimely death last October at the 
age of 38. 

During the short span of his career, Mr. Johnson 
attained considerable distinction in the art world, par 
ticularly for his paintings of Negro spirituals. “Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot,” a stirring conception of the old 
song, received the Otto H. Kahn Prize of $250 in the 
Harmon Exhibit Series of 1928 and attracted favorable 
attention throughout the country. Other paintings 
acclaimed by both critics and public include ‘Roll, 
Jordan, Roll,” “Elks,” and “Negress,” which was pur- 
chased by the director of the Whitney Museum of Amer- 
ican Art for a private collection. 


* * 


Mr. J. V. Herring, Associate Professor of Art, Howard 
University, has this to say of the recent exhibition of 
paintings which were prepared under Public Works of 
Art Project. “It is probably the first one dealing ex- 
clusively with subjects done by Negro artists on the 
project and by the white artists who have done Negro 
subjects, thus affording an opportunity for contrasting 
technic, style, color and composition of the two groups 
of artists dealing with the same subject.” 

Professor Herring also states: “The tit'es used in the 
exhibits are of significance. Professors, Deans, Presidents 
of Institutions, The Family and Negro Gentlemen are 
rare titles in exhibitions of works showing the Ameri- 
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Masks and sculpture from the African Exhibition, March 19th—-May 19th, 
Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53rd St., New York City. 
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can Negro, and compel us to ask ourselves the ques- 
tion: ‘In these days when the minds of men are ex- 
cited and shut in by narrow interests, which master 
shall the artist serve in order to aid in freeing men 
from the evil influences of our time; the rich patron, 
the church, or the Government?” 


* * 
Drama 


N.I.D.A. (Negro Intercollegiate Dramatic Association) 
will hold its fifth annual tournament on April 5, 1935 
at the auditorium of the Garnet-Patterson Junior High 
School, Washington, D. C. This tournament, at which 
Hamtpon, Morgan, Virginia State, and Virginia Union 
are producing one-act play in competition, is being spon- 
sored by Howard University. Last year’s tournament was 
won by Morgan College, presenting Nat Turner by Ran- 
dolph Edmonds; second place was won by Virginia 
Union, presenting Granny Maumee by Ridgeley Torrence. 
The officers of the N.I.D.A. are Professor Randolph Ed- 
monds of Morgan, president; Miss Felicia Anderson of 
Virginia State, secretary. The N.I.D.A. has so far secured 
the services of Mrs. Edith J. R. Isaacs, editor of Theatre 
Arts, and Mr. Elmer A. Carter, editor of Opportunity, 
as judges. 

* * * 


Appointments 


Dr. William N. DeBerry, Executive Director for the 
Dunbar Community League, Inc., Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, has been appointed to the Board of Public 
Welfare by the Mayor, Honorable Henry Martens. Dr. 
DeBerry was born in Nashvile, Tenn. He is a graduate 
of Fisk and received the degree of B.D. from Oberlin 
Graduate School of Theology. In 1914 Lincoln Uni- 
versity conferred upon him the degree of D.D. Dr. 
DeBerry is a trustee of Fisk University and in 1919 he 
was elected assistant moderator of the National Coun- 
cil of Congregational Churches. In 1928 he received 
a Harmon Award for distinguished service in religion 
and in the same year he received the William Pynchon 
medal of the Springfield Advertising Club for disting- 


uished public service. 


* * 


Deaver Young, graduate of Columbia University of 
the New York Work Division of the FERA, has been 
promoted to the position of Chief of the Specia’ pay- 
roll division of the New York office. He has twenty 
assistants under him. This department is_ responsible 
for all government checks paid to the 200,000 men and 
women in greater New York on the ERB program. 

* 


Employment 


A new office in the Junior Division of the New York 
State Employment Service, which deals with boys and 
girls under the age of 20, is being opened in Harlem 
at 200 West 135th Street. The office forms a unit in 
a series of thirteen such offices for juniors throughout 
the state, designed not only to place young people in 
jobs for which they are fitted but also to provide them 
with vocational guidance and to sustain their morale 
in the difficult period of job-hunting. 
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The functions of the State Employment Service ap 
entire'y distinct from relief. The Service operate. ag, 
placement agency, and its primary duty is to contag 
employers, find job openings, and refer to those ope. 
ings the best qualified applicants for work. The Seryigs 
also studies industry in order to be able to foregag 
seasonal fluctuations, and in order to be able to classify 
accurately the experience and abilities of those whe 
register. 


Relief 


From the FERA comes the fol owing: 

About 386,000 or 45 per cent, of the 856,800 Negr 
workers on public emergency relief rolls in cities and 
towns of the United States in May, 1934, came to relief 
from domestic and persona! service occupations, it wag 
announced today by Corrington Gill, Assistant Admin 
istrator, Federal Emergency Relief Administration. Ak 
most half of this group were formerly employed as house 
hold servants. They numbered 185,600 and amounted 
to more than one-fifth of the total Negro workers on 
relief. The other 200,400 workers in the service group 
were experienced as cooks, waiters, laundry worker, 
hotel employees, cleaners, porters, etc. 


Women represented more than four-fifths of these work 
ers from service occupations. Some 313,700, or nearly 


three-quarters of all Negro women workers on re'ief 
181,000, or more 


came from such occupations, and 
than two-fifths, had formerly been servants in home 
About 72,300 men, or one-sixth of the male Negro 
workers on relief, came from the service occupations, 


Negro Gentleman, by John Savin j 
From FERA exhibit sponsored by Howard University 
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